






Springsteen deal falls through 


Plans for • Bruce Springsteen concert in 
the Smith Center, sponsored by the Program 
Board were dropped last week. 

According to Scott Widder, who is in 
charge of the Board’s Social and Concert 
Committee, Springsteen’s manager had told 
the Board that they could pick any date 
between Oct. 30 and Nov. 3 for a concert. 

Widder said that because he needed too 
much time to check with Men’s Athletic 
Director Robert Far is for permission to use 
the Smith Center, and American University 
and Cellar Door Productions who were 
cosponsoring the event, the concert was 


called off. 

Originally Widder had been promised a 
concert on Oct. 3 by Springsteen’s manager, 
but that was later vetoed by Springsteen who 
said he would be too tired after his current 
concert tour, Widder said. 

To make up for that, the manager told 
Widder to pick a date between Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 3 for a concert. While Widder had 
gotten permission to use the Center on Oct. 3 
he was not able to get in touch with Faris 
immediately. 

Widder pointed out that during the whole 
time Faris was very cooperative. ‘‘He was 


very nice about it,” he said. 

Widder also said that Cellar Door 
Productions, with which he was cospon- 
soring because the Board did not have 
enough of a reputation to put on a show like 
Springsteen by itself, started to back out 
after Widder had a hard time getting in 
touch with Faris. 

During the summer Widder had planned 
to have Dave Mason and South side Johnny 
and the As bury Jukes play at the Center on 
Oct. I . Faris said this would be all right. 

Then Mason’s booking agent called and 
asked Widder for an immediate decision. 


(see CONCERT, p. 31) 


Frisbees are 
fun for all 


GWUSA petitions for board rep 


Colonials 
lose opener 


Affairs • satisfies any aeed for 

< EIB^^Sduedhdmt the Board 
has hi the past voiced the belief 
that members should be removed 
from personal involvement ia 
University decisions. 

“la principle, employees or 
students of the University should 
not serve oo the Board, because to 
do so would poet a conflict of 
interest," Elliott says. ‘‘For 
example, could a student 
representative support increases 


Currently, Board sseetingi are 
dosed, with no information 
reieand to the general public. 

The Board has rejected 
proposals for student 
representation in the past 
because, according to Negrettc, 
"very delicate matters arc 


“Having a voting member (on 
the Board) hu't as impogtaa* as 
being able to air student opinions 
at the full board meetings,” 
Negrettc stated. The ftdl board 
meets four timet a year according 
toNegrette. 

“Student representative* are 
already voting on the Board’s 
committees on Student Affairs 
and Academic Affairs, but we 
have no way of knowing if the 
views of the students are reaching 
the board.” 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott, 
an ex-officio member of the 
board, counters this charge, 
stating that “having voting 


establishing a student as a non 
voting member of the Univanity’s 
Board of Trustees. 

According to OWUSA 

President v Cesar Negrettc, 

GWU8A hopes to collect 13,000 
signatures to indicate to the 
University administration 
widespread student support for 


were leaked, the Board feels that 
it could harm the University.” 
“GWUSA wants to go through 
the proper channels, but students 
feel that, somehow, we must 
show the a dm inis t r ation just how 
strongly we fad about this,” 





SKYDIVING 


GW graduates chosen for space program 


the shuttle program, saying it 
"epitomize* the ultimate of 
piloting right now.” 

Coats, who received his 
degree in science and 
technology administration, is a 
Navy fighter pilot as well as a 
test pilot. 

"Ilie shuttle is one of the 
most important things we’ve 
done in a long time,” Coats 
said. "It will be a challenge to 
master and will provide the 
occasion to evolve tangible 
benefite rather than Just in- 
creased knowledge. ’ ’ 

Gregory, who is a native 
Washingtonian, received his 
degree in information systems. 
He is an Air Force test pilot. 

Gregory is also one of three 
black candidates selected for 
the space shuttle astronaut 
training program. 

Training for the program 
began last June and is due to be 
completed some time in 1980. 

■Chariotta Oarvty 


Three GW graduates have 
been chosen as astronaut 
candidates for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s (NASA) space 
shuttle program. 

Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander Michael Coats, MSA 
(Master of Science and Ad- 
ministration) ’77, Air Force 
Major Frederick Gregory, 
MSA '77 and Stanley Griggs, 
MSA ‘70, are all graduates of 
the School of Government and 
Business Administration. 

lie three candidates, who 
earned degrees through off- 
campus study in GW's College 
of General Studies, were chosen 
from a Held of over 8,000 ap- 
plicants. 

Griggs, a test pilot, earned 
his MSA at GW in 
management engineering. He 
is also chief of shuttle training 
aircraft operations at the 
Johnson Space Center in 
Houston. 

He expressed enthusiasm for 


Michael Coates. 


Campus wrap-up 


STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION 
OFFICE SPACE 
APPLICATIONS 


The Bakke decision and 
University regulations regarding 
retirement were among the topic! 
of discussion at the Faculty 
Assembly meeting yesterday. 

Regarding the Bakke case, GW 
president Lloyd Elliott said, “For 
us at George Washington, I 
cannot tee that the decision wilT 
have ahy effect on this Univer- 
sity’s programs. We are 
proceeding under the assumption 
that this it true.” 

Elliott also outlined a 
resolution recently pasted by the 
Board of Trustees regarding 
retirement age for faculty 
members. 

The resolution, which will take 
effect Jan. 1, 1979, sets 

retirement eligibility as the last 
day of the fiscal year in which the 
employee reaches age 63. The 
same resolution sets mandatory 
retirement in the year the em- 
ployee reaches age 70. 

At the same meeting, Provost 
Harold F. Bright noted an in- 
crease of 700 enrolled students 
this year, half of which are full- 
time. 

Bright said this year’s students 
are more qualified, citing higher 
admission standards and a greater 
number of students applying for 
special University programs. 

-Rick Schwartz 


are DUE Thursday 


Library Hoars 

The University Library will be 
open from (-J0 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
today and tomorrow, from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday and from 
noon until midnight Sunday. 
Regular hours begin Monday with 
library open from 8:30 a.m. to 
midnight, Monday through 
Ffiday, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Saturdays and 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Sundays. 

Regular hours for the Jacob 
Burns Law Library nr* now in 
effect. They are 8- a.m. to mid- 
night Monday through Friday, 9 
a.m. to midnight Saturdays and 9 
a.m. to midnight Sundays. 

The Himmelfarb Health 
Sciences Library is also working 
under regular hours. They are 
Monday through Thursday, 7:30 
a.m. to midnight, 7:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fridays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Saturdays and 10 a.m. to mid- 
night on Sundays. 


September 14, 1978 


Return applications to. 


Marvin Center Administrative Offices 
Marvin Center, Second Floor 


R€F€R MADN€SS 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

NOW 20% OFF 

List $395 -NOW $318.00 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
List $1 1.95 — Discount’s Pries $10.1 6 


THE COMPACT EDITION OF THE OXFORD 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

List $95 00 — Discount’s Prtca 8*0.75 


RAND MCNALLY ROAD ATLAS 
List $3.95 — Discount’s Pries $3.36 


RAND MCNALLY'S WQRLD ATLAS 
List $1 2.95 Discount’s Pries $11.01 


BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
List $1 5.00 — Discount’s Pries $12.75 


RANDOM HOUSE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
List $69.95 - Discount’s Pries $59.46 


ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS 
List $1 1 .95 - Discount’s Pries $10.16 


RANDOM HOUSE COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
List $ 1 0.95 — Discount’s Pries $9.31 


(301) 223*7641 










Flea market, bands 
highlight Labor Day 


the block seemed to make up for 
the deficiency. 

The market was planned to 
raise funds for the library, and, at 
the day’s close, GWUSA 
President Cesar Negrette said, 
smiling widely, that he was 
confident that a profit was made. 

Negrette said that the revenues 
for the day totaled S 1 ,300. 

When the flea market closed, 
another band, Hollins Ferry, 
began playing in the quad. The 
concert was attended mainly by 
students throwing Prograin 
Board frisbees for a few hours, 
but as the evening wore on, and 
the third band The Arterials, a 
disco band who played loud 
chough to be heard on K Street, 
took over the quad, and by the 
end of the' evening the crowd 
filled more than a third of the of 
the area. , 


GW celebrated Labor Day with 
a flea market on G Street and 
bands all day and evening on the 
street and in the Quad. 

The festivities were the result of 
a joint effort between GWUSA 
and the Program Board. 

The flea market started at 9 
a.m., and a variety of booths 
selling things from waterbeds and 
custom designed furniture to used 
miniskirts lined the G Street row 
between 20th and 21st Streets. 
The street was filled with 
students, area residents, and some 
ubiquitous bums until the market 
closed at 4: JO pm. 

Throughout the day, a band, 
Appaloosa, played loud rock, and 
the event was broadcast live over 
WHFS radio. One Program, 
Board member pointed out that 
they had decided not to serve 
beer, but the fraternities that line 


photos by Barry I Grossman 


Red Cross ( 
is counting i 
■ on you. \ 


Join thousands of 
law school applicant* 
nationwide in 

Amity'S LSAT 
Review Seminars 


If you want someone 
to help you stop smoking 
cigarettes, contact your 
American Cancer Society. 


ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

There will be an organizational meeting of all 
students presently or planning to be enrolled in the 
SPIA program on: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1978 at 7:30 p.m. in MARVIN 
CENTER ROOM 407 PLEASE ATTEND! 


Call 676-6054 


Stop by Admissions 
Second Floor, Rice Hall 


See us at project 
Visibility August 31st 


(>ur •for*- features an 
injiimuil rending lounge. a n immunity 
bulletin hi nuxL jrtumk im display by guy 
and lesbian artists, and the fmeu seitetum 
nf hunks, magazines, anj fifls ^ 
fur gay men and tinmen. 











We’ll cut your reading and Y 

studying time to the bone.C — 

COME TO A FREE MINI-LESSON 


(with absolutely no ehllgotioa, of covno) 

No ratarvatfon* necessary • choose Mm moot convonlont Mom. 

Graduate* of tho Evolyn Wood Reading Wo n talking about the tamo course President 

Dynamic* Court* road an avorag* of 5 times Kennedy had hi* Joint Chief* of Staff take, 

falter than when they (farted . . , and they Senator* and Congr*t*m*n have taken it. So 

underttand morel have Captain* of Induitry. Why not you? 

You think we're putting you on? H doetn't Over 500,000 people have completed our 

•ound believable? Well, you'd better believe it courte and found if* actually eatier to read 


fa*ter. You can be a alow reader, have a 
medium-* ice 10; it take* no tpocial brain*, 
•kill* or talent*. Ju*t eye*. We'll *how you haw 
you can tM and (tody fa.ter in only one hour 
°* a free Mini-le**on. The burden of proof 
i* all on u* — you've got nothing to lot* but 
your grind. 


SCHEDULE OF FREE MINI-LESSONS 


OAT* TIM* LOCATION , 

TUESOAY 5:30 pm HOLIDAY INN-SPRINGFIELO 
September 12 A 8 pm Keene MW Road it 1-96 

j . ■». 

TUESDAY 5:30 pm HAMPSHIRE MOTOR INN 
September 12 A 8 pm 7411 New Hampehire Avenue 
Langley Perk 

TUESOAY 5:30 pm HOWARD JOHNSON'S- WHEATON 
September 12 A 8 pm University at Viera Mill 

WEDNESDAY 3 pm NEWMAN STU0ENT CENTER 
September 13 A 8 pm University of Maryland 

WEDNESDAY 5:30 pm RAMADA INN-BETHES0A 
September 13 A 8 pm 8400 Wisconsin Avenue 

WEDNESDAY 5:30 pm RAMADA INN-ALEXANDRIA 
September 13 A 8 pm Seminary Road at Shirley Hvry. 

WEDNESDAY 5:30 pm RAMA0A INN-TYS0NS CORNER 
September 13 A 8 pm Bellway at Route 7 

THURSDAY 3 pm NEWMAN STUDENT CENTER 
September 14 A 8 pm University of Maryland 

THURSDAY 5:30 pm RAMADA INN-MANASSAS 
September 14 A 8 pm Interstate 66 at Route 234 


bate time location 

THURS0AY 5:30 pm HOLIDAY INN-SILVER SPRING 
September 14 A 8 pm 8777 Georgia Avenue 

THURSDAY 5:30 pm HOWARD JOHNSON S- ALEXANDRIA 
September 14 A 8 pm U S. Route #1 South at. Beltway 
/• ' 

FRIDAY 5:30 pm CAPITAL HILTON HOTEL 
September 15 A 8 pm 16th A K Straits. N.W. 

FRI0AY 5:30 pm HOLIDAY INN-SPRINGFIELD 
September 15 A 8 pm Keene MM Road at 1-95 


SUNDAY 3 pm RAMADA INN-TYS0N S CORNER 

September 10 A 8 pm Beltway at Routs 7 

SUNDAY 3 pm RAMA0A INN-BETHES0A 
September 10 A 8 pm 8400 Wisconsin Avenue 

SUNDAY 3 pm RAMADA INN-LANHAM 
September 10 A 8 pm Beltway Exit 30E A Route 450 

SUN0AY 3 pm CAPITAL HILTON HOTEL 
September 10 A 8 pm 16th A K Straits. N.W. 

MONDAY 3 pm H0U0AY INN AT CATHOLIC UNIV 

September 11 A 8 pm Michigan Avenue at Monroe. N E 

MONDAY 5:30 pm H0LI0AY INN- GAITHERSBURG 
September 11 A 8 pm Montgomery Village Avenue 

MONDAY 5:30 pm RAMADA INN-MANASSAS 
September 11 A 6 pm Interstate 66 at Route 234 

MONDAY 5:30 pm MARRIOTT KEY BRIDGE HOTEL 
September 11 A 8 pm Rosslyn-Arlington 

TUESOAY 3 pm NEWMAN STU0ENT CENTER 
September 12 A 8 pm University of Maryland 


EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS 
PHONE: 347-4567 




GW names new alumni relations director 


by Victoria HlnUaad 

HMchct Staff W rilct 

Jon Clarke Kates, Brown 
University Director of Alumni 
Relations, has been appointed as 
GW Director of Alumni 
Relations. Kata is replacing 
Ellwood Smith who resigned last 
February for personal reasons 
after 13 years as director. 

Kata, 34, was the youngat 
Director of Alumni Relations of 


any Ivy Lague college when 
appointed by Brown University in 
1973. He has also held the 
positions of admissions officer at 
Brown and Duke Universities, 
English instructor at Duke 
University and English instructor 
and lecturer at Brown. 

As Brown University Director 
of Alumni Relations,. Kata 
received several awards for ex- 
cellence in administration of the 


alumni program there. In 1977, 
the Council for the Advancement 
and Support of Education 
(CASE), awarded Kata the 
Grand Award for the Total 
Alumni Program. 

Kata, as GW Director of 
Alumni Relations, will be 
responsible for organizing and 
directing the University’s Alumni 
Relations Office and its 
programs. 


The office's purpose is 
to"provide educational, social, 
and travel programing for 76,000 
(GW) alumni,” said Acting 
Director Sandra L. Phipps. Thae 
programs include the Alumni 
Course Audit Program, which 
allows alumni to audit specified 
courses for a minimal fa; the 
First Wednesday Lecture Seria, 
which arc lectures by noted 
persons on the first Wednesday of 
each month, and charter travel 
for groups of GW alumni. 

Kata will be arriving at GW in 
mid-October. Phipps said that the 
office is in a “state of tran- 
sition”now. As for the programs 
he will implimenl, Phipps said, 
“they’re a big mystery to us.” 

Kata is in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and could not be reached 
for comment. 


New retirement age will have 
little effect, says AAUP study 


by Steven M. Schneider 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

A recent report issued by the 
American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP) on 
the effect of federal legislation 
raising the mandatory retirement 
age to 70 has concluded that the 
"impact of the legislation for 
young scholars to achieve 
aademic positions will not be as 
serious as anticipated." 

The report coma three months 
after the mandatory retirement 
age for GW professors was raised 
to 70. This action, effective Jan. 
1 , 1979, exceeds the requirements 
of the statute raising the man- 
datory retirement age for most 
Americans from 63 to 70. 

Opponents of the legislation 
had expressed concern that the 
extended retirement age would 
hamper the job opportunities for 
young and aspiring professors, 
particularly blacks and females. 

The AAUP study also raised 
the question of abolishing 
required retirement altogether 

University president Lloyd H. 
Elliott has expressed opposition 
to this measure because “it 
becomes increasingly difficult to 
determine a person's level of 
performance” as they get older. 

The legislation, the Age 
Discrimination in Employment 
Act Amendments of 1978, raised 
the retirement age for most 
citizens effective (979, but 
exempted tenured University 
faculty members until 1982. An 
ad hoc committee of ad- 
ministrators and faculty mem- 
bers, however, recommended that 
GW allow faculty members to 


most productive scholars in the 
university.” 

In a preliminary report to 
'Elliott, Park stated that a 
majority of the persons 
questioned, including “two 
Faculty Senate committees, the 
faculty members affected. ..and 
numerous individual members of 
the faculty and staff,” favored 
raising the retirement age. 

According to Park, there is 
limited opposition to the move. 
He said most people who ex-' 
pressed opposition to raising the 
retirement age cited the ad- 
ditional cost of senior faculty 
members to the University, 
reduced opportunities to hire new 
faculty members and a greater 
difficulty in changing the 
structure of a department’s 
program as their chief reasons. 

Park’s committee will continue 
to study the effects of retirement 
income and the possibility of 
partial retirements, and is ex- 
pected to make a report to Elliott 
when the study is concluded. 

Twenty-six faculty members 
will be affected by the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. They 
will turn 63 during the three year 
period from 1979 to 1982, and 
would have been forced to retire 
under the legislation. 


Jm Chut* Kerim 

new A htrnnl Director 


G.W.U.S.A. CENTER 
. FOR ACADEMIC EVALUA TION 


The G.W.U.S.A. Center for Academic 
Evaluation needs people to help work on the 1978- 
1979 edition of the Course Gutde’Tbe student-faculty 
course evaluations. The Center for Academic 
Evaluation is entirely student run so we need you! If 
you would like to participate in: 


favors retirement at 70 

retire at 70 effective in 1 979. , 

Professor Robert E. Park, 
chairman of GW’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Retirement, said 
faculty members "should be 
given the same opportunities as 
corporate and government em- 
ployees” to retire at age 70. Park, 
a professor at the National Law 
Center, said that a number of 
schools across the country have 
raised their retirement age to 70 in 
the past few years, and have 
found that most professors leave 
between the ages of 63 and 67. 

Park also said many schools 
have found that faculty members 
who remain until age 70 are “the 


Questionnaire design and development 

Art Work 

Composition 

Distributing and organization 
Computer programming 
Formatting final results 
Editing and publishing Course Guide 
Publicity 


American 
Cancer Society f 

This tpoct contributed by Its* publisher 


JOIN US 

for wine and munchies 


depirg 

open house 


Vou wM have the opportunity to order from 
your Jostan's College Ring Specialist: 

DATE TIME PLACE 

September 10:00 C.W.U. 

11, 12 to 6:00 Bookstore 


Thursday, Sept. 7 
at 7:30 pm 

room 405 Marvin Center 


DC Public Interest 
Research Croup at C W 

call 676-7388 for info 






physical 

education 


Equal but not the same 
Why our playing field ha 
become a battlefield. 


sure-time development, rather than on 
highly skilled performance, grace, 
beauty, and excellence. 

Superior women students who are 
also superior athletes are given the 
same scholarship awards as men. All 
student athletes have to pass the same 
entrance exams and have the same 
high grades as any other student. And 
keep them throughout their years at 
GWU. 

Along with the opportunities now 
open to women, come a lot of new 
responsibilities. It’s not at all unusual 
for a woman athlete to be in training 
year around. Play a 25-game schedule. 
Travel most weekends. And still keep 
up her grade average to get into grad 
school. And be involved in one of the 
community action programs encouraged 
by the Department of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women. 


GWU. One of the few 


Twenty years ago, physical education Fma,s Match will know.) 

and women's sports were Just that. We don t fool ourselves about brute 
Dance, posture and gym classes were strength. Or that men s and women's 
-'fine. Or field hockey as played at one QO®ls are identical. But equality of op- 
TJf the seven sister colleges. With few portunity should be the same, 
exceptions, women’s athletics meant At GWU, the opportunities are the 
"tom-boy’’ and play days. same. The chances to broaden the aca- 

r Today that’s all changed. And every- d ® m 'C experiences are the same. The 
body t come a long way, baby. winning. The losing. The spirit. The dis- 

And- nowhere has it come further cipline. And all the other emotions that 
than at GWU. Where women's athletics mak ® sports such a healthy part of the 
means a lot more than just play. Where human character. And whether our wo- 
the women’s varsity program is com- men 9° on to become doctors, lawyers, 
parable to the men's. political leaders, administrators, coach- 

But different. Creative and full of ®s, or teachers, the recognition, the tal- 
opportunity to innovate, educate, and er *t. and the skills of sports are theirs 
recognize women’s athletic accomp- for a lifetime, 
lishments. Primarily because women's 

athletics are funded in the same manner WOtfldl^S dthlctiCS means 
as the men's. Although they meet the more than DliyS. Cd. 


special needs of women. And the De- ^ 1 

partment is separately responsible to If athletics were still called physical 

the University’s President. education, the stress would be on lei- 


T-shirts available at the 
Women s Athletic Department. 

The Smith Center 


If womens athletics 
has nothing to 


it has a lot to do with 





MCAT f NMB 
LSAT / Ul.lll 
GMAI / ECFMG 
PC AT / FLEX 
OCAT / VQE 
GRE / NDB A 
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Funding problems hit video group 


by Paul Bedard 

Hate he Staff Writer 

A newly reorganized Program 
Board Video Committee is 
planning to spend close to 
SIO.OOO over the next two 
semesters, S7.000 over what the 
committee will be allocated by the 
Program Board, according to 
committee co-chairman John 
Saler. 

The committee will produce the 
coming year’s line-up of 
programming in the Medical 
School’s television studio 
facilities. 

Saler said he has been soliciting 
administration groups for the 
needed $7,000, but his requests 
have been turned down by both 
the Speech and Drama depart- 
ment and GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott. 

Saler said he had discussed the 
program briefly with Elliott but 
did not get into details. Elliott 
indicated that Saler had talked to 
him but that he had not been 
"able to look into the full 
proposals"of the video program. 

The remaining funds, Elliott 
said, would have to come from a 
source other than his office. “1 
wouldn’t be able to put my hands 
on that kind of money,” he said. 

Both he and John Perkins, 
assistant to the vice president of 
student affairs, said they do not 
have the funding available and 
that the money should come from 
either the Program Board or 
GWUSA. 

Saler said he has not pursued 
the matter further in an effort to 
avoid conflict with the ad- 
ministration. He added that he 


more professional show can be 
produced that way. 

Last year only one sponsor, 
After Six, funded a Video 
Committee program. To date, 
Saler says, no sponsors have been 
contracted. 

The high costs for developing 
programs this year stem from the 
Medical School’s permitting the 
committee to use their extensive 
TV studio facilities. Prior to this, 
according to Saler, the committee 
used “primitive equipment.” 

“When the committee started 
in 1976 all we had was one black 
and white camera and one 
playback machine. Now we have 
three color cameras, stage 
backdrops, seven monitors, 
lighting, a character generator 
and we can use our own 
technicians,” he stated. 

The total cost of the studio to 
the Video Committee is $12 per 
hour for each person in the studio 
according to Medical School 
media advisor Turner 
Bridgeforth. Saler figures the 
total semester cost for the studio 
alone will be $3,000. 

“And when you add tapes, 
make-up and props it comes to 
about $3,000 a semester,” he 
concluded. 

The Video Committee 
estimates it will need $200 a week 
from advertisers at a rate of $30 
per program for two minutes of 
airtime to remain financially 
stable. 

The programming that is 
planned to begin in October 


includes: 

Nine GW basketball games to 
be shown the day after they are 
played. 

Weekly news to be shown on 
Friday nights at 6 p.m. and 
lasting 30 minutes. 

GW Spectrum, a talk show 
hosted by Saler. 

Foggy Bottom Tonite, 
fashioned after the television 
show Fernwood Tonite. 

A GW version of Saturday 
Night Live. 

A GW Dating Game including 
prizes and a live audience. 

All programming will be shown 
in the Rathskellar at no charge. In 
addition .the committed' will 
circulate a guide listing upcoming 
programming to students. 

“I want to prove to everyone 
that we can produce some 
professional stuff this time 
around," Saler said. 


John R. Saler 

head of video committee 


has approached the broadcasting 
branch of the Speech and Drama 
Department but they, too, are 
short on funds. 

The department will, however, 
encourage students in broad- 
casting classes to get involved 
with the video committee “to 
learn the practical aspects as 
opposed to the theoretical" 
aspects of broadcasting, ac- 
cording to Saler. 

He indicated that the Video 
Committee will go ahead with the 
newly expanded program in the 
hope that advertisers will provide 
the needed funds. Corporations 
such as Macke, Britches, Auger 
(Blackies), Marriott (Roy Rogers) 
and After Six Formal Wear have 
been approached. 

“The selling of advertising time 
to advertisers will be as a com- 
mercial, not as a grant,” Saler 
explained. The ads will appear at 
the start and end of the programs 
because the committee feels a 


4201 Conaacticut Aw., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


Student 

Activities 


Announcements 


Sticker required 

The D.C. Department of Motor obtain a sticker if it stays in the 
Vehicles announced that all cars District less than 14 nights during 
not carrying D.C. registration any calendar year, 
plates must display a reciprocity Failure to comply will result in 
sticker denoting the length of time a $30 ticket and a $30 towing fee. 
such vehicle may be kept in the Stickers may be obtained from 
District of Columbia without the Reciprocity Clerk, Depart- 

obtaining D.C. license plates. ment of Motor Vehicles, 301 C 

A vehicle is not reguired to Street, N.W. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVISTS 


No extra charge tor repealing 
course. 

Call Collect tor Schedule and In- 
formation 


Existing campus organizations should re-register 
for 1978-79. 


Registration packets are available in Student 
Activities, Marvin Center 425/427. 

The absolute re-registration deadline is Friday, 
September 29. 

• New student organizations desiring to become 
registered can also pick up registration packets 
from Student Activities 


HOTEL LIQUIDATION 

Shoreham, Guest Quarters, N.Y. Hilton, Holiday Inn 

COLLEGE SPECIALS 

f . 

2 pc. Double Bed Set ; 1 . $49.00 

3 pc. Living Room Set $149.00 

with Sleep Sofa $179.00 

Fancy Coffee Table $29.00 

6 Ft. Dresser Desk $39.00 

Lamps $9.00 End/Nite Tables '...V. $19.00 

Desks $29.00 Arm Chairs $15.00 

Shag Carpet (14x17) $29.00 make tins narrow 

New Twin and Dbl Matts $19.00 & $29.00 

New 3 pc. Living Room Sets $349.00 

New Dinette Set $59.00 

visa ABC LIQUIDATORS ecs 

Master Nationwide Hotel Motel Liquidators NAC 

Delivery Credit Cards . . 

6419 Marlboro Pike 

31B5 Wilson Blvd. Mon-Fri 10-9 District Heights, Md. 

Arlington, Va. — , 735-1050 

524-2244 Sat 10-6 Sun 12-$ 


Advertise Free In 

Campus Highlights 


Organizations can advertise at no charge int he 
Campus Highlights section of the Hatchet 
Campus Highlights appears in each Monday 
edition of the Hatchet. 

Organizations wishing to advertise in C*M | tus 
Highlights must submit all information in writing 
by noon Wednesday to Student Activities, Marvin 
Center 425/427. 


t5 min. from U. Md. 








The following GWUSA 

Senate seats are vacant 


3 - Graduate School of Arts & Sciences 
1 - School of Engineering & Applied Sciences 
1 - School of Medicine 
i - School of Education 
1 - National Law Center 

Filing will run from Thursday, Sept. 7 until 
5:00 pm Thursday Sept. 14 


Get involved with GWUSA 


WRGW IS BACK! 


All those interested are cordially invited to attend the 


time: Thurs., Sept 7, 7*30 - 930 p.m 
place: Marvin Center, Room 410 

ALSO 


WRGW will begin broadcasting on September 11 
at 12:00 noon — live from Polyphony — tune in ! 


WRGW - 540 on your AM dial 
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Weekly Arts and Features Supplement 


T akes a look at the class of ’82 


photo* by Barry I Crewman 
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by Susan Linder and 
Steve Romanelll 

Upperclassmen tend to separate 
themselves from freshmen, 
especially in the first weeks of 
school when they smile smuggly, 
sit back and watch as the new 
students are initiated into OW 
life. 

It’s not difficult for most of us 
to recall the confusion of our own 
first days when everything was 
foreign: the campus, the living, 
new kinds of classes and new 
kinds of friends. 

It happens to us all but 
somehow, we manage to adjust. 
Sooner than we had thought, it all 
becomes so familiar and routine; 
it becomes home. 

But what about those first few 
weeks of confusion? It’s easy to 


They (roaches) 
aren't so bad; 
I’ve only killed 


four so far.' 


uhderstand your own feelings, 
but how about those of your 
classmates? The Hatch* thought 
we might case the burden of being 
a freshman, if we wrote a story 
describing what we remember to 
be typical of the freshman ex- 
perience in those trying and/or 
tremendous first weeks. 

Most students have no regrets 
about leaving home. Pat 
Bonomo, a freshman from Long 
Island said,“You miss the little 
things that your parents do. But 
when you go home, you really 
appreciate them more.” Still, he 
has no regrets, "You are on your 
own. You have to be Independent 
before going on(in life).” 

Bonomo also said he felt 
relieved to be out of high tchool. 
(see FRESHMEN, p. 19) 
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Lazy Susan’s ‘Shenandoah’ flies sky high 


and more likeable character. 

Mullin, who is a University of 
Maryland graduate, has worked 
in several dinner theatres around 
Washington, and his experience 
shows. He utilizes the stage well, 
combining expressive body 
movements with a sharp and 
pervasive voice. He is not 
riveting; but he is skillful enough 
to give Anderson the required zest 
and feeling he needs. 

Two of the more underrated 
performances are given by Larry 
Conklin and Carl Bowman-. 
Conklin, who protrays Tinkham, 
a seedy Irishman, plays his role 
with convincing villany. Though 
he is on the stage for no more 
than two minutes, Tinkham is 
most memorable simply because 
he is so much fun to watch. 

Bowman’s rolp as Gabriel, the 
young black slave, shines 
throughout the show. With an 
exuberance rivalled only by his 
excellent voice. Bowman’s 
Gabriel adds the spice to keep the 
show rolling. 

Roland Chamber's direction ia 
sharp and swift. Though the 
prologue is weak (with its 
disjointed symbolic overture of 
the Union and Confederate 
soldiers confronting each other 
with their true missions), 
Chambers has enough flair to 
make the rest of the show credible 
without teeming idiotic. 

Rather than rely on gaudy sets, 
his faith is primarily in the ex- 
cellent choreography (well 
executed by Jan Taylor) and 
provocative lighting (designed by 
Gary Baker), and in hie excellent 
acton and actresses. He is not 
Bob Fosse; but he does possess 
enough skill to make Senandoah 
come alive 

There are two complaints. 


by Steve Rom aaeU I 
AmgSkw 

' ' There is a little bit of everything 
in Lazy Susan Dinner Theatre's 
production of Shenandoah. 
Whether it be the delicious 
Pennsylvanian-Dutch buffet, the 
abundance of some beautiful 
antiques or the tlghdy executed 
performances, there is always 
something to please everyone. 

Lazy Susan’s production of this 
1975 Tony Award-winning 
musical (for Best Musical Book 
and Best Actor) it at good at one 
can expect given the tight stage 
surroundings and limited 
technical resources. It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable show and, 
even though it is not Broadway, 
it, nevertheless, does justice to the 
original. 

Shenandoah, which is set in the 
time of the Civil War, tells the 
story of a widowed farmer, 
Charlie Anderson, who refuses to 
become involved in the war, 
despite urgings from one of his 
sons and from outsiders. But, as 
the Shenandoah campaign 
develops, it becomes clear that, 
sooner or later, the Andersons 
must become involved. Finally, 
Anderson’s son in kidnapped by 
Union soldiers, and he is forced 
to set out with his daughter and 
four sons to look for him. 

Though Shenandoah's theme is 
hardly earth-shaking, it receives 
glorious treatment from its ac- 
tors. Joe Mullin, who stars as 
Charlie Anderson, gives a strong 
apd, at times, moving per- 
formance as a man torn between 
his own morality and the reality 
of the war. Muffin’s character 
gets stronger as the show goes on. 
Though his opening prologue is 
weak and a bit stiff, by the end of 
the evening, Muffiq has tran- 


meal and a loose and friendly 
atmosphere, Lazy Susan’s 
Shenandoah could be just what 
you’re looking for to cure the 
Macke blues. 


Oh Kay’s’ OK for nostalgia ; 
too corny for anything else 


by Sanaa Under 

FaunEHof 

Any revival must be reviewed with two, very 
careful, very opened eyes: one on nostalgia, the era 
past, the show’s ability to lead its audience gently 
back to the good ol’ days when it was a shining 
Broadway sensation. And one eye op the play's own 
worth, today and in today’s- theater, with today’s 
stories, casts and music. 

Oeorge and Ira Gershwin’s Oh, Kay!, at the 
Kennedy Center’s Opera House, succeeds won- 
derfully with one eye shut. It is the Broadway 
nusical that once was; grandiose production 
numbers, the tinging and dancing children of the 
chorus, the absence of a plot and, of course, that 
Gershwin music. In the eyes of nostalgia, it is a 
thoroughly enjoyable and entertaining play. 

It is when the other eye, the eye of today, is 
looking that the wrinkles begin to show and the years 
since its original production in 1926 become ap- 
parent. It’s corny. It lacks content. And it has 
hardly aged well, if timelessness is what you’re 


Meehan, along with director - choreographer 
Donald Saddler, believes that audiences wouldn’t go 
to a Gershwin revival for its plot. Its the staging that 
matters - the music and the dancing and the sets. 
This production has 16 Gershwin songs, a host of 
charismatic dancers and a set to out do the set of the 
original show. 

Jane Summerhays, who plays Kay, graces the 
stage with both her singing and dancing. She has all 
the qualities of past stars to help us remember that 

what we are watching is a revival. 

Jack Weston, an old hand at stage comedy, steals 
the show with his exquisite sense of timing in a 
■portrayal of Shorty McGee, a bootlegger /butler 
whom everybody adores but nobody falls in love 
with. 

As always in the Broadway of the Thirties, there is 
the handsome, rich and charming prince who 
inevitably sweeps the lovely maiden off to their 
never-never land to live happily ever after. Kay's 
prince is played by Jim Wetson whose best asset is 
that he looks the part. 

All in all, with both eyes open and seeing the show 
at the same time, Oh.' Kay! is okay. It has the songs 
and the dance. It^ fun and it’s good aqd corny but 
it’ll have to be taken for what it Is to be enjoyed. 

.waK^dlq 
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The sun won’t shine on ‘Who’ll Stop The Rain’ 


by HUIury Strumpf 

HacM Staff Wriwr 

It seems inconceivable that a 
film as pitifully frivolous as 
Who'll Slop The Rain could be 
the best new movie of 1978, much 
less, destined to become a classic. 
How embarrassing! Is the 
American cinema coming to an 
end? A title as ludicrous as 
Who ‘II Slop The Rain just doesn’t 
seem to be the clincher that will 
lure hordes to the box office, 
either. 

Based on Robert Stone’s 
National Book Award winning 
novel, Dog Soldiers, Who'll Slop 
The Rain is a rather unsuccessful 
attempt at a significant social 
comment on the Vietnamese 
War's impact on American life. 
For the most part, the film is a 
two-hour thriller of an adventure 
story laden with dope and sadism. 
The plot cannot fail to hold the 
audience's interest until the rather 
disheartening, but virtually' 
amoral, meaningless ending. 

The film’s action revolves 
about three major characters who 
have all trespassed moral 
boundaries to enter into a world 
where dope is the only common 
end and violence provides the sole 
means of reaching it. John 
Converse, portrayed by Michael 
Moriarty, a physically frail, 
disillusioned intellectual, decides 
to smuggle a consignment of two 
kilos of pure heroin out of 
Vietnam upon witnessing an 
attack by the American Air Force 
on enemy elephants. 

Ray Hicks (Nick Nolte) is the 
epitomy of raw, masculine, 
sexual power and instinct. He 
consents to smuggle the shipment 
into the states without realizing 
that Converse is the object of an 
international betrayal. > 


performance as Hicks irrefutably 
electrifies the screen, his attempt 
to valiantly sacrifice his life in an 
effort to save the Converse couple 
fails to come across as true 
heroism. 


Marge, (Tuesday Weld), is 
Converse’s bookstore clerk wife, 
left alone in Berkeley with her 
small daughter while her husband 
is in Vietnam. She is supposed to 
receive the heroin from Hicks 
and pass it on to a third party for 
a profit. Meanwhile, the third 
party turns out to be three 
illegitimate narcs: Antheil 

(Anthony Zerke) leading his two 
demented subordinates, Dankin 
(Richard Masus) and Smitty (Ray 
Sharky). Hicks and Marge are 
forced to flee for their lives with 
the heroin , chased by the 
crooked narc clan, holding 
Converse as hostage. 

Although the basic storyline 
seems loaded with cinematic 
potential, director Karel Reisz's 
Who'll Slop The Rain is.for the 
most part, void of any emotional 
content or coherent meaning. 
This is largely due to the film's 
insufficient character develop- 
ment as well as its failure to 
establish any adequate 
relationships among the three 
vital characters. This lack of 
depth in characterization has 
greatly diminished the characters’ 
credibility. As a result, the sudden 
plot reversals are almost arbitrary 
actions contrived by the director 
and imposed on the characters 
rather than generated by the 
dharacters themselves. 

Despite the adept performances 
by all three of the key actors, the 
surface, uninvolved roles which 
they portray render all skill and 
expertise futile. Michael 
While Nick Nolte’s astounding Moriarty’s portrayal of John 


John Converse (Michael Moriarty) convinces Ray into theU.S. In Who’ll Stop The Rain. 

Hicks (Nick Nohe) to smuggle two kilos of heroin 

Converse is quite effective. that fails to achieve cither sue- sadism, and moral decadence 

However, the character of' cessful characterizations or a resplendent in the movie. One 

Converse seems far too weak to satisfactory concluding moral leaves this film with a single 

possess the motivation to have set tone. 1 he film ends with a trivial conclusion: That although ‘men 

the whole smuggling ordeal in gesture by Weld that is supposed in flying machines who shoot 

motion. to lend comfort and conclusion to elephants' must get stoned, the 

Who’ll Slop The Rain is a film all the violence, addiction, priceof heroin is much too high. 


Deborah Costlow 


Dear Readers: 

During my routine perusal through the ads in the 
job placement office, discouraged by the typical 
listings for "WAITRESS WAN- 
TED, ’’’’SECRETARY, 100 WORDS PER 
MINUTE,” and the like, I suddenly spotted your ad 
for a position as a columnist. 

This was it. Ever since I could remember 1 had 
wanted to be a columnist, so this job struck me as 
my golden opportunity. I couldn’t let this door close 
without getting my foot in. 

But how? I wasn’t sure that on my own, I would 
meet your high standards. Dejected, I sat deep in 
thought trying to come up with an angle to catch 
your eye. 

Assessing my qualifications, I thought of my 
limited journalistic experience. Sure, I had written a 
few stories in my day. There were those high school 
editorial outbursts against the tyranny of the school 
administration, and then my advancement to college 
editorial outbursts against the tyranny of the school 
administration. But what did it all amount to? 
Outbursts against the school administration. There 
had to be more. 

My literary background had always taught me to 
look at life philosophically; my legal training had 
also shown me there were two sides (at least) to every 


story. At times when I looked at life positively, 
everything seemed to fit together. But in negative 
moods, these things collided: journalism seemed to 
teach me to be a detached third-party observer: 
literature, to be a feeling participant; and law, well, 
the less said the better. 

Occasionally, all this made me feel like I was 
going off the deep end. As a matter of fact, I do tend 
to be schizophrenic: 

I had the best of times, I had the worst of times. I 
was at the age of wisdom, 1 was at the age of 
foolishness. I was a believer, I was a skeptic. I had 
lived through a spring of hope, I had lived through a 
winter of despair. In short, I had everything before 
me, I had nothing before me. 

I thought, perhaps, you might be satisfied with a 
combination of the better aspects of these two 
personalities. After all, as a columnist, such a 
perspective offers a view from all sides. 

Looking forward to hearing from you. And if 1 
don’t hear from you, you'll be hearing from me, 
say, once a week. 

I remain either... Deborah Costlow and/or Brona 
Pinnolis. 

P.S. - You will find my resume enclosed and 
references available on request. Besides, being 
downtrodden and out of work, I really need this job. 


In Who’ll Stop The Rain 



importance of testing. 


Prof, reflects on 34 
years’ change at GW 

by Malcolm G. Gander 


“It was really physically 
dangerous. In the spring of 1970 1 
lived in the Guthridge on F Street. 

I always have hay fever, and on 
this particular day I leaned out 
my window and realized it was the 
tear gas in the air. They burned a 
car, tipped over benches in the 
quad and the Marvin Center was 
seized by students. 

“I think Abbie Hoffman took 
part in the seizure. The students 
were so rude during these times, 
but it changed so abruptly," she 
said. 

After that stormy spring of 
1970, when all final exams were 
cancelled, McClanahan noted a 
reversal to more normal times. 
"Students were opening the door 
for me again,” the professor 
remembers. 

“Lately,” she observed, 
“students have realized that they 
have to be able to write. More 
students are coming back to take 
a writing course or two, and they 
need more training now than in 
past years. McClanahan at- 
tributes this problem to poor 
preparation in elementary and 
high school 

“Students are mature now and 
they sec things that we never used 
to look for." She added that their 
“lives are more eye oriented, but I 
think the writing is as good.” 

McClanahan wrote ap- 


Washington at that time. They 
didn't start until the black lady 
left." 

In those days Lisner was a 
center of activity for ballet and , 
theatre, at was the National 
Theatre, but the coming of the 
Kennedy Center in the late 1960's 
altered Lisner’s prominence. 

Stuart, Lisngr, Bell and 
Corcoran Halls were the essential 
campus buildings (plus the Law 
School) in 1944, and the 
president's office was in the house 
adjacent to Stuart Hall. 

Who was OW's president then? 
None other than Cloyd Heck 
Marvin and, according to Mc- 
Clanahan, President Marvin had 
quite a green thumb. “The 
president himself took care of the 
roses in the quad and, believe me, 
you didn't dare pick a rosel The 
color of the classrooms were 
green, too, dubbed ‘Marvin 
Green’ for President Marvin who 
thought it was a restive color.” 

When asked about changing 
student attitudes throughout a 
teaching career that has spanned 
four decades, McClanahan 
volunteered that “The sixties 
were the hardest time to teach." 
Rebellious students questioned 
such things as what they were 
asked to read, the necessity of 
certain required courses and the 


Picture GW without a Smith 
Center, C Building, Marvin 
Center or library, and imagine 
going to register for all your 
classes in one building, the Hall 
of Government. This is the way it 
was back in 1944, when Prof. M. 
McClanahan taught at GW. 

"When I first came, It was 
largely a night school. There were 
many service people attending 
classes, and the daytime school 
was small. 

Strong hall was the only 
dormitory at that time in addition 
to Welling Hall, an old wooden 
structure that housed all the 
athletes.” Welling Hall stood at 
22nd and H streets, where the 
parking garage is now situated. 

An energetic woman with an 
easy smile, McClanahan teaches 
amcrican literature, advanced 
composition and freshman 
English. 

Recalling some of her first 
memories at OW, she says: 
"When Lisner Auditorium 
opened in 1946, Joan of Lorraine 
Starring Ingrid Bergman n was the 
show. We sat there waiting and 
waiting but nothing happened, 
finafly, we realized that a black 
woman was in attendance, and 
this ms forbidden at shows in 


photo by Barry I Cioumar 

English Prof. M. McClanahan remenisces about the good aad the bad 
time of the University's past. 

proximately 300 letters of ap- 
plication over a year’s time before 
landing her first teaching job in 
Tacoma, Wash. “I began in the 
depression when there were no 
jobs,” she said. > v 
Qid she always have the desire 
to teach? “Oh no,” she said 


laughingly. “I taught to get my 
degree, and it was fun." 

The former Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy was probably Mc- 
Clanahan's most famous student. 
'Jackie was in short story class of 
mine in 1930, and she was a good 
student, too.” 


EVENTS AROUND TOWN 


Theatre 

National Theatre 62*3393 


Cellar Door 337-3389 

Tracy Nelson Sept. 7 

Mose Allison Sept. (,9and 10 

Rip Taylor Sept. 1 2 through i / 

Roger McOuinn and Gene Clark Sept. 20 

Warner Theatre 347-7801 
Tom Jones and Tina Sept. 11 

Turner 

Leo Kottke Sept. 29 

Nighthawks and George Thorogood Oct. 14 

Bines Alley 337-4141 

Stanley Turrentine Through Sept. 10 

Charlie Byrd Sept. 3 through Sept. 10 

The New York Jazz Quartet Sept. 19 through Sept. 


September 9—16 


History — Biography — Politics 
Current Events 
Art — Poetry — Fiction 
Cok books 

Used Hardback & Paperback Books 
at low prices 


WOODROW WILSON HOUSE 
2340 S Street N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hours: 12— 4 Sat & Sun 

10—2 Weekdays 


Wilson House , the retirement home of President 
Wilson, is currently operated by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation as a historic house 
museum. Booksale proceeds help support the 
property and its programs, for more information, 
call 387-4062. 




by Jeff Levey 


They all taw it coming, or at 
least I think they did since nobody 
had the decency to worn me 1 was 
about to be hit by a 119 gram 
piece of spinning plastic. Then 
with a swish of air and the 
delicacy of an award-winning 
barber, the disc passed only 
slightly above my head and on 
into the back of a not-so- 
fortunate middle-aged woman . 

“You just got a haircut,” said 
Alex Sten, owner of Ashley 
Whippet, the 28 pound 
Greyhound -like strain former 
World Frisbee Canine Champion. 
“You’re lucky." 

1 was. Interviewing one of the 
many participants at Sunday’s 
Smithsonian Frisbee Festival on 
the grounds below the 
Washington Monument was an 
assignment deserving hazardous 
duty pay. Frisbees filled the air, 
the ground, the trees and the 
hands of most of the 3,500 
Frisbee-followers who turned out 
on the hot and hazy day for the 
event. Mott of the enthusiasts 
were busy tossing the discs, but 
this one had his hands full trying 
to get out of their graceful, but 
often erratic paths. 

Sponsored by the National Air 
and Space Museum, the second 
annual festival featured 
demonstrations by disc stars and 
workshops for all ages and 
abilities. According to 1978 
World Frisbee Overall Champion 
Krae VanSickle, the Frisbeer is 
"one-third gyroscope, one-third 
wing and one-third parachute." 
So for the thousands of 
onlookers, the festival was partly 
a lesson in physics and partly a 
lesson in fun. 

The crowd was treated to 
exhibitions by the likes of 17- 
year-old VanSickle and Jens and 
Erwin Vda’squcz, who together 
were freestyle world champions in 
1976 and 1977. The Vda’squez 
brothers, who were born in Peru 
and now live in New Jersey, 
marked their exhibition with tips 
(bouncing the Frisbee on their 
fingers, feet and elbows), nail 
delays (balancing the spinning 
Frisbee on a fingernail) and 
performing extraordinary catches 
and throws that turned their 
performance into a ballet, with 
musical accompaniment. 


photo* by B*fry I Grossman 


The day of play was not limited 
to human recreation either as Sten 
and Ashley, John Pickerill and 
his canine friend, Martha Faye, 
and Eldon Mclntire and Leaping 
Luke put on mesmerizing 
displays. 

According to Sten, Ashley leaps 
to a height of eight feet when 
catching the Frisbee and has been 
clocked at a speed of 38 miles per 
hour. 

Unlike her counterpart, Martha 
Faye has more normal canine 
abilities but, according to 
Pickerill, Martha Faye is a fine 
example that all dogs "either have 
it or don't when it comes to 
catching and retrieving the 
spinning disc." Pickerall adds 
that teaching Martha Fay to jump 
was the most difficult part of her 
training as fetching and catching 
is a part of any dog's natural 
ability that is only a matter of 
maturity. 

Not unlike their human 
counterparts, the dog owners 
emphasized that beginning 


training early is the most im- 
portant aspect of their dog’s 
training. 

Considering he was National 
Junior Champion at age IS, 
VanSickle also began early5 "I 
learned to play in Central Park in 
New York when my dad would 
only play catch with a baseball or 
football with me if I would throw 
a Frisbee with him,” he said. 

The size of the. crowd at the 
festival as well as the number of 
Frisbees was a good indication of 
the popularity of the Frisbee, 
which claims its first documented 
use to be during the 1920’s when 
Yale students tossed pie tins and 
cookie tin lids manufactured by 
the Frisbie Pie Co. According to 
legend, the students flung the 
discs and then yelled “Frisbie!” 
the way a golfer yells "Fore!” to 
warn of an approaching flying 
object. 

In 1948, W. Frederick 
Morrison made the first plastic 
flying disc with a curved lip, 
which made it stabler and safer 
than a pie tin. But it was not until 
1954 that Wham-O Manufac- 
turing Co. decided to launch the 
Frisbee on its way, mass 
producing the Pluto’s Platter 
Frisbee. 

Sunday's exhibitions proved 
that man and dog have used their 
imaginations to the limit in 
creating new and exciting ways to 
play with a relatively old idea. 
Besides freestyle and canine 
Frisbee, there were also 
exhibitions In air brushing 
(keeping the disk aloft and 
moving across the field using just 
about any means available) and 
distance tosses which culminated 
in an approximately 80 yard 
throw. , 

The final event was a mass 
launching of Frisbees toward the 
Washington Monument, turning 
the grownds into a somewhat 
dangerous place to be. Some of us 
had learned our lesson, however, 
and managed to take cover before 
receiving another haircut by a 
harmless piece of plastic. 
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Springsteen is electrifying as 
Darkness’ sheds light on Centre 


by Steve RoanncBi 

AraBdkoi 

Bruce Springsteen is the man of 
the hour. More than any other 
musician in the 1970’s, he has 
kept the spirit of rock music alive. 
Not only has he kept the essence 
of rock burning, but he has also 
managed to make It artistically 
sound, a rare feat in these rather 
lugubrious times. 

The legacy of the rock V roll 
musician at a true artist 
(meaning, one supposes, an in- 
dividual who creates some im- 
portant and emotional work 
which does not erode over a 
period of time) seemed to 
flounder in the early seventies. 
After the deaths of Jim Morrison 
and Jimi Hendrix, and the 
following the breakup of the 
Beatles, rock-as-art appeared to 
decline. 

Not that It disappeared. 
Certainly, one would be hard 
pressed to discount the major 
works by such artists as Neil 
Young, Pink Floyd and David 
Bowie. 

But, for the most part, 70's 
rock V roll has been bland. It 
has been characterized not by 
diversity or challenging themes, 
by by repeditive melodies and 
motifs. Rock ‘n’ roll, for the most 
part. Is boring, a listless exercise 
in moribundity. 

Which makes listening to 
Springsteen such an over- 
whelming joy. By all measures, he 
Is probably the most important 
figure in rock music at‘ this 
moment. He is the consummate 
rock artist, a musician not only 
abk to write stong melodies, but 
also one abk to construct soulful 
and intellegent settings. 

His trio of themes (darkness, 
cars and the continual search) are 
approached with a sense of 
honesty and vigilant adventurism. 
His escape is a search, but for 
what even he it not sure of: 
Someday girl, I don ’t know when, 

we’re gonna get to that place 

Where we really want to go. . . 

Sdll, knowing little about the 
future does not stop him. The 
'future, regardless of its 
mysterious implications, is far 
better than going back to the past. 


At he says in “Streets of Fire:” 
“I’m wandering, a loser down 
these tracks. I'm dying, but girl I 
can’t go back.” 

But the truly marvellous aspect 
about Springsteen’s lyrical ex- 
plications is that they never falter 
under insipid or slightly dry 
arrangements. The music 
breathes life into his stories; it 
adds the spice to the meat by 
complementing and framing his 
images. And his voice: there is 
just no describing the feeling and 
emotional intensity it adds to his 
songs. | 

His latest album, Darkness on 
the -Edge of rown(Columbia), is 
his finest work yet. Forsaking the 
fluffy, wall-to-wall sound of Born 
To Bun, Darkness is a straight- 
ahead, almost traditionally 
molded rock’n'roll treat. Though 
it docs sound ckaner (and, 
therefore, a bit tamer) than its 
predecessor, Darkness, never- 
theless, ranks neck-and-neck 
with the Rolling Stones’ fabulous 
Some Girls as the finest rock 
album of the year. 

As was alluded to earlier, 
Darkness’ sound has a raw, 
almost effervescent quality to it. 
Most of Springsteen's 
arrangements have been pared 
down to the point where all we 
hear are the essential rock in- 
struments: guitar, bass, drums 
and piano. Sure, Clarence 
Clemons saxophone is heard, but 
it is not utilized to the extent it 
was on Aim. 

These sparser arrangements 
have, consequently, forced 
Springsteen to come to the front. 
Not that he was really hiding 
before; but, at times on Bin, one 
got the impression that two of his 
more potent entities, his voice and 
guitar pkying were being buried 
under a cacophony of sound. It 
was sort of like looking through 
an out of focus camera: you could 
see the image, but not wholly. 

But on Darkness, Springsteen 
delivers himself. Whether it be 
through his guttural, almost 
sand papery voice (as in “Candy’s 
Room” and “Prove It All 
Night”) or hk solid guitar pkying 
(most compelling on “Adam 
Raised A Cain”), you always get 


the feeling that he's presenting 
himself as honestly as possible, 
and it works. 

Another aspect of Darkness is 
that its shorter songs have forced 
Springsteen’s images to be more 
focused. His dreams, now, are 
more personal and his anger more 
real. Simply put, he is maturing. 
He is still fighting, but this time 
around, he seems to be taking 
some constructive action: 
"Tonight I’ll be on that hill 
'cause I can’t stop,/I’U be on that 
hill with everything I got, /Lives 
on the line where dreams are 
found and lost,/l'll be there on 
time and I’ll pay the cost,/For 
wanting things that can only be 
found/in the darkness on the 
edge of town.” 

Still, a problem with this album 
is that Springsteen pkys almost 
too safe. With the exception of 
“Adam Raised A Cain,” most of 
the songs are sterile; effective, but 
void of any compelling power. 

But, if his album lacks the 
necessary energy and vigor, then 
his live performances more than 
make up for it. Not matter how 
one judges a concert, 
Springsteen’s performances are 
among the finest ever. 

Springsteen’s concert at the 
Capital Centre in early August 
was probably the finest show to 
hit Washington in years. There 
was more energy coming off the 
stage then there has been in a 
whik, and the audience acted with 
equal vigor. I had been told about 
the overwhelming force of a 
Springsteen show, but I was not 
prepared to be as totally absorbed 
as I was that night. 

His songs come alive on stage. 
The urgency he only hints about 
in such tunes as “Jungkknd,” 
“Born To Run,” “Because The 
Night” and "The Promised 
Land” become full blown and 
riveting. His music, themes and 
movements all combine to create 
a superlative show. 

It is Springsteen himself who 
adds the convincing tension to the 
show. He crouched at the front of 
the stage like a snake about to 
strike out at its victim. Yet, it was 
a friendly kind of tension, a sort 
of camaraderie between himself 


Brace Springsteen's current tour wM last through January, with a stop la 


and the audience. It was a belief 
in the notion that “rock ’n’ roll 
will keep you young forever,” as 
Springsteen said. It was a notion 
very hard to deny. 

His E Street Band was also up 
to par. Though not perfect (after 
all, when was a rock group 
perfect in concert?), they 


nevertheless added the zeal and 
backing energy needed to spur 
Springsteen on. 

Still, it does seem to be a bit 
ridiculous to call him the “future 
of rock ‘n’ roll” as Jon Landau 
did in 1974. But he is keeping 
music fun and giving rock a run 
for its money. 


Greetings From Asbury 
Park.N.J. 

The Wild, The Ifinocent and 
the E Street Shuffle 
Born To Run 
Darkness on the Edge 
of Town' * 


Released Janujry, 1973 


Released mid- 1974 
Released autumn, 1975 


Released July, 1978 


CUVEJt-II-WHH -CEMENT DEPT.:Lste last week. The Hatchet 
received a little note from an organization calling itself the Fruit Net- 
work. Its message “Let Green Grass Grow; Abolish Lawnmowers.” 
Among its many suggestions were: 

Mowing destroys baby birds, butterflies, toads, bumblebees, 
causetsuffering to creatures caught in the machine. 

Mowing with fuel supports big oil companies. 

Mowing wastes billions of hours of human energy. 

Actually, it is the last statement which strikes us as the most practical. 
Now, when we all go home for vacation, we'll have a reasonable excuse 
for not cutting the lawn! 


u ", DID YOU HEAR ABOUT, . A certain Hatchet 

!£ >ra 1 wr I l f r evicted from Mr. Henry’s for pkying John Denver's 
Rocky Mountain High” 23 consecutive times. Do the initials J.C. mean 
anything* 
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During this semester the 
Hatchet is converting to a writing 
and printing process that is in 
tune with the technology of 
modern industry and modern 
newspapers. 

Although the difference may 
seem slight to many readers, the 
new system has changed the way 
reporters, editors and composers 
do their work at the Hatchet . 

The new system eliminates 
rekeyboarding, or retyping, 
stories. With the old process, a 
story had to be typed by the 
reporter, and then read, changed 
and often retyped by up to five 
editors. 

Once editors were finished, the 
story went to the Hatchet's 
composition shop, where it would 
be typed again into an electronic 
typsetter. 

After that, the copy was read 
for errors and corrections were 

retyped. 

All this required many hands 
and duplication of effort. It also 
created mountains of paper 
spread amongst broken 
typewriters in the Hatchet 
newsroom. 

The new system requires that 
reporters type their stories 
directly into a Mini-Disk Ter- 
minal (MDT), which is a com- 
puter in the form of an electronic 
typewriter with a shiall television- 
like screen attached. The story 
appears on the screen as it is 
typed. 

The MDT stores the story on a 
disk of magnetic tape which can 
be replaced in the MDT by an 
editor who may call the story 
back up to edit it. 

Instead of being typed again by 
a mistake-prone and relatively 
slow typist, a large computerized 
machine called a Unisetter 
prepares it for print. The machine 
sets the type at a rate of about 60 
lines per minute. 

Writers and editors have also 


run into problems doing stories they’re hard to get used to, and a few layout artists 


attempting to set up a fail-safe 


The Hatchet also used to run a 
composition shop, which did 
graphic art and typesetting on 
outside jobs such as potters and 
newsletters. This branch of the 
operation has been eliminated. 

The system has been in 
operation since the last Summer 
Record came out in late July. 
Some bugs still remain in it. 

“Speedy”, the typesetter, has 
broken down a few times, 
producing worries about what 
will happen if it breaks down on a 


arrangement with Compugraphic, 
the manufacturers of the 
equipment, so that if this happens 
the paper will still come out on 
schedule. 

The $40,000 cost of the 
equipment was split between the 
Hatchet and GW's joumalian 
department. The journalism 
department will use the machines 
to teach some of its classes hands- 
on operation of the machinery, a 
skill which could be valuable 
when applying for jobs in in the 


on the MDT’s. The cries of 
“What happened to my story*” 
that punctuated the first July 
production night have 
diminished, but people are still 
losing stories or becoming 
frustrated by their inability to 
switch their thinking from hard to 
soft copy. 

In the long run, though, the 
Hatchet staff is generally very 
optimistic about the changes the 
machines will bring. “We put alot 
of effort into getting the MDTs 
and we've found that even though 


they’re saving us alot of time and 
effor|, ” Editor-in-Chief Charlie 
Barthold said. 

Under the old system, the non- 
editorial sections of the paper 
employed three people full-time 
and about half a dozen part-time. 
The computer system allows this 
to be streamlined to one full- time 
office supervisor, and a smaller 
number of part-time employees, 
including a bookkeeper/ an 
advertising manager, a 
production supervisor, an 
assistant production supervisor 


production night. The Hatchet is field 


The dreams of today’s freshmen: 
an echoing of yesterday’s ideals? 


FRESHMEN, from p. * 
“You are on your own more than 
in high school," he said, “No one 
is forcing you to do anything. 
This Is the fust time I have waited 
for the summer to end.” 

What do the approximately 
1200 freshman think of Thur- 
ston? Those interviewed didn’t 
think it was all that bad. “You 
mean, is It a zoo?” Bonomo 
asked. Each fresman denied that 
the Infamous TH was guilty of its 
reputation. Steve Pomerantz, also 
Of Long Island, felt that con- 
sidering everything else, “the 
rooms are nice, even if the 
roaches are bad.” 

But Bonomo had a slightly 
different Imjgtssion of his home 
for the neat seven months. “Oh 
they (the roaches) aren’t so bad; 
I’ve only kiUed four.” 

And like most students at GW, 
the freshmen were quick to learn 
about the quality of the meals, or 
the lack thereof. “Macke food is 
the worst," complained Pat. And 


Glen Forman from West Long 
Branch, NeN Jersey, ehcoed the 
complaint with a little story about 
Thurston’s great “surprise” for 
Monday dinner: “They call it 
‘Vegetable Surprise’. Can you 
believe it? It’s probably all the 
stuff they couldn't get rid of the 
other days.” 

Still, regardless of the com- 
plaints, most of the freshmen 
enjoy GW, at least most of what 
they have seen of it. Though they 
have yet to attend any classes, 
they have nevertheless enjoyed 
just exploring the campus and 
city. 

Lia Cherniack, from Stamford, 
Connecticut, simply ”like(s) the 
city. Abo, Washington b the 
center of everything." That 
sentiment was also expressed by 
almost everyone else. Pomerantz 
called Washington an “in- 
ternational city,” while Bonomo 
likened the city to a “melting 
pot” of ideas and cultures. 

Abo, a lot of the freshmen 


seemed to prefer GW’s looser, 
non-cnclosed campus. They felt it 
kept them a part of the entire city. 
“I hate campuses,” said Cher- 
niack. “I feel too isolated.” And 
even though Judy Bieneman from 
Buffalo was accepted at 
Georgetown University, she 
declined to enroll there mainly 
because of the sense of im- 
prisonment there. Besides, “the 
people are much friendlier here,” 
she said. 

So these are the first im- 
pressions from the class of ‘82. 
It's funny, but they sound like the 
first impressions from the classes 
of ‘79, ‘80 and ‘81 , and probably 
‘83. Life goes on and around 
here; change comes gradually and 
freshmen become seniors almost 
without a bat of an eye. 

So, freshmen, don’t worry 
about being new here. As 
Cherniack put it, “I feel a step 
down (from being a high school 
senior), but not down-graded. . . 
yeti” 


a life-saving 


Call Red Cross 
today about learning CPR 





ORIENTATION MEETING 

TONIGHT 


9 pm-Marvin Center 433 


Join Washington's / 
Only Computerized 
College Paper 


THE HATCHET 

HATCHET 

HATCHET 

HATCHET 

HATCHET 


We are looking for: 

Reporters (News, Arts, Features, Sports) 

• Columnist# Artist 

• Photographers + v 


• If you have any questions, 
call us at 676-7550 or stop by 
our electronic newsroom, 
Marvin Center 433. ^ 
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GWUSA opens student advocate service 


students with problems... to help 
build bridges of communication” 
within the University. 

Aloe indicated that it is the goal 
of SAS that precedents will be 
established Tor University policy 
by keeping records of each case 
and its outcome. “In the past if 
you had a problem, you didn't 
know what happened to students 
before you.” 

Another goal of SAS according 
to Aloe is to bring all of the 
problem solving services at GW 
into closer contact with each other 
so that no gaps or overlapping in 
services occurs. ' 

There is a specific order of 
procedure in aiding students at 
SAS, stated Aloe. 


there is an “honest difference of 
opinion" between the parties in 
question. 

SAS is presently staffed by 
eight volunteer students, in- 
cluding Aloe. Five of the students 
are on the staff as student ad- 
vocate counselors, and two 
assistant coordinators will assist 
Aloe. 

Students assisting in the SAS 
office are requirec to make a 
commitment of at least I] hours a 
week, Aloe said. 

SAS is presently staffed by 
eight volunteer students, in- 
cluding Aloe. Five of the students 
are on the staff as student ad- 
vocate counselors, and two 
assistant coordinators will assist 
Aloe. ■* 


The student who comes to the 
sAS office with a problem will 
fust be assigned a student ad- 
vocate counselor. The counselor 
will discuss possible means of 
solution to the student’s dif- 
ficulty. 

If the student has not seen the 
right people, a referral will then 
be made to the correct ad- 
ministrator or campus problem- 
solving group. 

If upon contacting the proper 
administrative source the student 
has still received an unsatisfactory 
response, SAS will then represent 
the student Aloe said . 

SAS will then represent the 
student to the administration in 
an attempt to find an equitable 


solution to the difficulty. 

If the problem cannot be solved 
through this procedure, an issues 
committee would then be formed. 

The committee would be 
composed of members of SAS, 
GWUSA senators, GWUSA 
executive branch members, 
student- group leaders, and any 
interested students. The com- 
mittee would then determine what 
methods to use in attempting to 
find a solution to the student’s 
problem. 

Aloe indicated that this could 
take many forms, including the 
use of a GWUSA Senate 
resolution. 

He slated that he anticipates 
SAS handling problems in which 


by Web Zahradnik 

Hacks salt wriur 

An office has been established 
by GWUSA to aid students who 
have found themselves entangled 
in bureaucratic red tape. 

The office, called the Student 
Advocate Service, (SAS), has been 
established by the executive 
branch of GWUSA under its 
constitutional mandate to protect 
the rights' of all GW students, 
according to Pete Aloe, newly 
appointed GWUSA attorney 
general. 

The office will be supervised by 
Aloe at part of his responsibilities 
as attorney general. 

According to Aloe the SAS will 
attempt to “help individual 


First-come, first-serve' 


Career Services Office 

j. 

helps jobless students 


Carelessness may endanger aid 

For students on financial aid, several basic Financial Aid Office carefully, to insure that they 

ecautions can mean the difference between understand all of their responsibilities, 

ceiving on time the necessary funds to subsidize a Last, Donnelly concluded, each student shouki 

W education, and discovering too late that your check with the Financial Aid Office to make certain 
ademic costs will be your responsibility alone. that all the necessary documents actually arrived 

Financial aid couselor Laura Donnelly lists three there. 

isic steps as a guide to insuring that any funding Donnelly added that students who have received 

fered to a student is not forfeited unintentionally. work-study funds from the University should check 

First and foremost, Donne ly said, students must the bulletin boards outside the Financial Aid Office 

iply before indicated deadlines. “Funds are for listings of on-campus and off-campus work 

stributed equitably on a first-come, fust-serve study positions. Although experience is not 

isis” and students who apply late are allotted what necessary for many of the jobs, typing is a great 

tie aid is left. asset, she said. 

Secondly, she said, students should make sure that - . . .. 

ev read all information received from the -Stephanie HeaCOX 


GW students seeking part-time or full-time employment during the 
school year can find extensive job listings as well as job search assistance 
at the Career Services Office(CSO), located on the second floor of the 
Woodhull House at 20th and G Streets. - 

“We are undoubtedly one of the busiest student placement offices in 
the area, if not in the country,” said CSO director Gordon Gray. He 
cited figures which show that during the 1977-78 school year, 28,471 
Studcnti visited the office, either to browse through vacancy listings, talk 
to a counselor, or set up a credential file for career or graduate school 
applications. 

Gray stated that the beginning of each semester is the peak time for job 
vacancies. ■ > 

“Last week we received 47 openings in one day,” he said. He in- 
dicated that student turnout is heaviest during the first few weeks of the 
Semester because most students try to arrange their work and class 
schedules simultaneously . 

Gray added that “more responsible jobs are coming our way” and 
that CSO “pushes the 'career experience’ aspect of a job. I’m sure that 
dozens of people continue in careers related to part-time school jobs.” 

CSO also provides services for graduating students and alumni, listing 
full-time job opportunities from every area of the country and for all 
occupational strata, with the exception of legal openings, which are listed 
with the Law Placement Office of the National Law Center. 

In addition to providing these services, job seekers can register to be 
interviewed by any of the corporations that recruit on campus through 
the CSO. 


AUTO INSURANCE 


AUTOINSURANCE 


Are YOU a Safe Driver?. . . .But auto in- 
surance costs a fortune because of your AGE, 
SEX, MARITAL STATUS.! 

Poikes and Goldberg Insurance, Inc. offers 
auto insurance at “STANDARD” rates to most 
safe drivers regardless of your AGE, SEX, 
MARITAL STATUS. 


FOLKES A GOLDBERG INSURANCE, INC. 
Agents and Brokers For All Lines Of Insurance 
4400 East-West Highway, Suite 24 

lesda, Md. 20014 (301)632-9085 






Television — The Program Board 
Video Comnrittee offers valuable 
experience to anyone interested 
in working or learning about the 
world's most powerful com- 
munication medium. 


TELEVISION 


There are positions open for 


News — On-air talent, writers and producers 

Entertainment and Sports — On-air talent-producers 

Directors — New program Proposals (comedy - 

drama - public affairs) ' 

Engineering — Technicians - Audio - Cameramen, 

lighting, special effects, etc. 

Miscellaneous — Makeup Admin. Ass’t/ 


If you are interested. 


there will be a meeting on Sun. Sept. 10, 

J . . . *— __ - v' V . t 

at 8 pm in the Marvin Center 1st floor cafeteria 


If you cannot attend but would 
like to become a part of the most powerful media in the 
world — sign-up in Room 429 of the Marvin Center — 
Deadline for Sign-ups Thursday Sept. 14 at 5 pm 
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GW registration 
increases slightly 


morepersonnelmight expedite the 
Smith Center lines, and explained 
that although he had hired about 
25 checkers for the first day of 
registration, only 12 showed up. 

Gebhardtsbauer explained 
plans for a council of all 
departments connected with 
registration to meet in the near 
future and evaluate this falls 
registration. He said “We are 
never satisfied with registration, 
and are always trying to im- 
prove.” 

-Steven M. Schneider 


The number of GW students 
registering for classes is up 
slightly from last year, according 
to Robert Gebhardtsbauer, 
University registrar . 

Total enrollment for fall 
semester is 16,255 full and part 
time students, an increase of 500, 
said Gebhardtsbauer. Full time 
student enrollment is up 308 
students, to a total of 8,098. 

Gebhardtsbauer said there were 
no major problems with this 
semesters registration. “Our 
primary problem was with 
student flow,” he said, adding 
that flow is an "anticipated” 
problem for which there seems to 
be no immediate solution. 

He indicated that Friday was 
the worst day of registration. 
“There were some problems at 
Building K with newly admitted 
students,” Gebhardtsbauer said, 
“but they were relatively minor.” 

Many students complained 
about being closed out of courses, 
but Gebhardtsbauer said it is up 
to the individual departments 
how they handle that. Some 
departments divide the class cards 
in half for the first two days of 
registration, particularly the 
larger departments, like Political 
Science, English, Business Ad- 
ministration and Economics, he 
said. 

Gebhardtsbauer said he plans 
no major changes for the next 
registration. Long range plans 
for Improving registration include 
trying to develop a new data 
system that would make 
registration more like pre- 
registration, and eliminate long 
lines, and inviting the Graduate 
Schools to particiapate in pre- 
registration. Gebhardtsbauer 
said he invited all the Grad 
Schools to pre-register, but they 
declined. 

Other improvements which 
Gebhardtsbauer hopes to make in 
the future involve becoming more 
proficient in processing the data 
'cards and "trying to do 
something about the Smith Center 
line.” Gebhardtsbauer suggested 


Long lines and frustration prevail as GW students 
register for fall semester classes In the. main gym of 
the Smith Center last week. Registration took place 


BACKTOSCHOOL 

BLAST-OFFt 

Students, it's time to 
cash in on your educa- 
tion. Customers pre- 
senting a valid student 
i.d. card will receive 
$25 OFF on the pur- 
chase of the 10 spd. 
models listed below. 
Offer good through 
September 24th 

req. price 
Fuji SIO^S '77 $256 

Gitane Olympic $219 
Record 

Fuji Dyn-12 $209 
Windsor Carrera $199 
Peugeot UO-8 $179 

kmmtmXMSA 


ta 25* 5ffl 


Available Now at the Bookstore 




Michael Joblove and John Saler 


Editorials 


Program Board meets GWUSA 


and the two groups have attempted to coordinate 
their efforts to that benefits for the students can be 
maximized. Indeed, the success of the Labor Day 
activities is evidence of the groups’ complementary 
attributes. 

In the future, cooperation should prevail. If the 
Orientation Weekend is indicative of the coming 
months, OW may have its best campus life in yeans. 


After one and a half yean of political haggling the 
Program Board and GWUSA have finally worked 
together to provide the student body with its best 
orientation weekend in recent memory. 

The success of the day’s activities was a result of 
the special talents of each organization’s efforts. 
GWUSA provided a flea market that allowed 
students to make money by opening concessions. 
Some of the proceeds from the flea market will be 
given to the GW library fund. The Program Board 
was responsible for the day’s lighter side. 

In Use past, relations between GW's most 
prominent student organizations have been marked 
by a sense of distrust. 

However, since that time relations have warmed 


The cancellation oT the proposed Bruce Springsteen 
concert was caused by a lack of bureaucratic coordination. 
It resulted when the person in charge of the Program 
Board’s Social and Concert Committee could not contact 
the Smith Center’s Director. Add to this the difficulty of a 
university trying to arrange a concert. Because the Program 
Board is allotted a certain amount of money for a large 
event, they must seek cosponsors. With so many parties 
involved, the whole process becomes so complex that the 
right .hand no longer knows what the left is doing. The 
bottom line is that OW has not yet established itself as a 
major concert university. 

This raises a question. Does GW need to be a major 
concert university? With all of the many entertainment 
facilities located in Washington, it could be a waste of 
effort for OW to deal with rock stars, promoters and larger 
sponsors. It may benefit a larger number of students if 
more inexpensive or free entertainment were provided. 
Let’s face it. Quite a bit of money must be invested in a 
concert, a one-shot deal, which will benefit only a few 
students and many persons outside the university who will 
take advantage of the concert. 

Perhaps more students can benefit if the Program Board 
concentrates on many small events which will allow a great 
many students to enjoy inexpensive entertainment. It is 
ultimately up to the students to decide. 


Michael Joblove is a senior majoring in political 
science. He has served as Treasurer and Vice- 
Chairperson of the Program Board. John Saler Is a 
junior majoring in broadcasting. He is currently Co- 
Chairperson of the Program Board's Video 
Committee. •- 


D.C. requires representation on Hill 


I support House Joint 
Resolution 534, a resolution 
proposing a constitutional 
amendment which would grant 
the District of Columbia full 
voting representation in the 
Congress and, at long last, grant 
to the citizens of our Nation’s 
Capitol a full and equal voice on 
all issues of national concern. 

We in Hawaii, prior to 
statehood, suffered the same 
injustices which the residents of 
the District of Columbia now 
suffer. We had virtually no voice 
in the Congress of the United 
States. We had a delegate in the 
House of Representatives, who, 
like the delegate from the District 
of Columbia, could not vote on 
the floor of the House. We were 
not permitted to vote to elect the 
President and the Vice President 
of the United States. Even in the 
matter of running our local af- 
fairs, we were not entitled to elect 
our own governor. 

Only since 1971, with the 
enactment of the District of 
Columbia Act, which I strongly 
supported as a member of the 
other body, have the people of the 
District been represented in the 
House by a non-voting delegate. I 
might add that the distinguished 
Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, my good friend Walter 
E. Fauntroy, has, since April, 
1971, vigorously represented his 
constituency as a non-voting 
delegate. However, his limited 
status in the Congress denies to 
the District what is at the very 
foundation of this Nation-full 
participation in the Democratic 


of the people to be represented is 
the foundation of our Con- 
stitutional form of government. 

Accordingly, I do not believe 
that the Founding Fathers, the 
framers of our Constitution, 
intended to deny the citizens of 
the Nation’s Capitol equal 
representation in the Congress 
and equal participation in the 
Democratic process. To believe 
that this was their intention 
would, in my judgement, would 
be contrary to the simple concepts 
of representative government 
which are the cornerstones of our 
Constitution. 1 am sure that the 
existence of a large, permanent 
population supporting all three 
branches of the Federal 


established in World War'll. 

With respect to the people of 
the District of Columbia, they too 
have proudly and honorably 
fought in defense of our country. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven 
citizens of the District lost their 
lives in the Vietnam War. In 
effect, the District sacrificed more 
lives in that war than 10 other 
states. However, while every state 
during the Vietnam period had a 
voice in the decisions that af- 
fected the lives of thousands of 
their citizens who went to war, the 
District of Columbia had no such 
representation, no such voice in 
the Congress. 

It behooves us as a nation and 
as a people dedicated to the 
protection of the rights and 
liberties of every individual, to 
remedy this injustice. We have 
before the Senate today a chance 
to set in motion the Con- 
stitutional process that will allow 
us to do just that. We must no - 
longer deny or ignore our 
responsibility to the three- 
quarters of a million citizens of 
the. District of Columbia. We 
must no longer withhold from 
them the fundamental' right of 
equal representation in the 
Congress, particularly at a time in 
the history of our nation when 
that legislative body holds such a 
profound and growing influence 
on so many aspects of American 
life. 

For this resolution to come this 
far and to fail in the Senate would 
be, in my judgement, un- 
conscionable. Indeed, future 
Americans will little note nor long 
remember what we say in this 
chamber; but if we do not find the 
courage to rise above political 
pressures, abandon partisan 
politics, and vote to send this 
important Constitutional 
amendment to the states for 
ratification, they will never forget 
the injustice that we did here. 


Tyranny 


Once again GWUSA is trying to get a student on the 
Board of Trustees, but this time they are doing more than 
just talking about it and they are starting at the beginning 
of the year. Having a student on the board, even in a non- 
Voting' capacity, is very important. The students are sup- 
posedly the very reason for the existence of any school, and 
they will benefit much more from their years in college if 
they have some input into the decisions that will greatly 
affect their education. 

If enough students sign the petitions perhaps the ad- 
ministration will realize how biully we want to have a 
representative to voice our opinions. President Elliott’s 
main argument Is that a student on the board would cause 
conflicts of interests in that, for example, students would 
vote down any tuition hike. However, we feel that no 
conflict of interest is present when students have a direct 
say in the matters that affect them most, while an injustice 
is present if they have no say. 

One would think that at a school named after George 
Washington, who became known as one of this country’s 
greatest men when people revolted against not having 
representation, the administration would realize the im- 
portance of everyone having a say in decisions that affect 
them. 


From 

The 


by Sen. 
Spark M 
Matsunaga 
(D., Hawaii) 


Government and living in the 
District of Columbia was not 
anticipated by the Founding 
Fathers. 1 might point out, 
however, that the framers, men of 
great wisdom, built into the 
Constitution a process through 
which the Congress and the rutes 
could amend that document so 
that we could meet circumstances 
unforsecable in their time. 

1 would like to add one final 
note. I have, in speaking on this 
issue today, indicated that my 
sute of Hawaii, prior to 
becoming a state, suffered the 
same injustices now suffered by 
the District of Columbia. The 
people of Hawaii, who were eager 
to share in the benefits of 
statehood and participate equally 
in our democratic government, 
overcame all obstacles to ad- 
mission to the Union. One of the 
primary reasons why we over- 
came them was the great record of 
service which the members of the 
100th Infantry Battalion and the 
442nd Regimental Combat Team, 
many of whom were Japanese 
Americans from Hawaii, 


1 have listened very carefully to 
the arguments being presented by 
the opponents of this resolution. 
Not once, to my knowledge, has 
any opponent of H. J. Res. 554 
denied the fact that some three- 
quarters of a million residents of 
the District of Columbia are being 
denied representation in their 
national legislature. This fact 
cannot be denied, it cannot be 
amended, nor will it just fade 
away. It is, in my judgement, a 
glaring contradiction of the high 
principles of American 
democracy which we should no 
longer tolerate and no longer 
ignore. 

I do not have to remind my 
colleagues that a citizen’s right to 
be represented in the Congress of 
the United Slates is no less 
precious than Us right to free 
speech, free assembly, his right to 
privacy, anj bis right to due 
process under the law. The right 
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Student petition drive held 


signatures in a different way. It 
just serves to make our task more 
difficult." 

If the petition proposal is 
rejected by the Board, GWUSA 
will turn to Congress for help, 
Negrettesaid. 

The University charter, which 
was passed by Congress, states 
that “no bylaw of the University 
which establishes qualifications 
for membership on the Board 
may permit any individual (except 
the president of the University) to 
serve .as a member of the Board 
during the period in which the 
individual is serving as an officer, 
professor, lecturer, teacher, 
tutor, or employee of the 
University.” 

“We're not sure if Congress 
has the power to say that a 
student must be allowed to sit on 
the Board,” Negrette said; “But 
if Congress does have that power, 
we will try to have them pass a 
law giving a student that right.” 


BOARD from p.l 
“The Board is the ultimate 
authority on every issue. 
However, the Board delegates its 
authority to officers of the ad- 
ministration. All input to the 
Board comes from these 
delegates, so what could evolve is 
a self-perpetuating ad- 
ministration," said Negrette. 

He also said, “It would be a 
good thing if a student could 
speak to the Board,” saying that 
“with all of its members holding 


positions in private enterprise, 
there could be issues of which it 
(the Board) is not aware." 

According to Negrette, 
GWUSA attempted to set up a 
sign-up booth for the petitions in 
the Smith Center during 
registration, but the request was 
turned down by GW Registrar 
Robert Gebhardtsbauer. 

“He felt that such a booth 
would have been alright for a 
survey,” Negrette said, “but he 
thought we could go about getting 


What’s Happening 
at GW? 


GWUSA President Cesar Negrette hopes to collect 1S.000 signatures to 
show support for student representation. 


To find out, subscribe to the HATCHET, 
GW's semi-weekly newspaper 
Yearly subscription — $8.00 


Springsteen deal falls through 


Smith Center. 

The manager said it was 
possible on Oct. 3, since 
Springsteen would be coming 
through Washington D.C. on his 
way back from the concert tour at 
that time. 

Widder did not get Faris’s 
immediate approval, but Faris 
said he would distribute a memo 


CONCERT, from p. 1 
which Widder said he could not 
give since he had to get the 
Board's approval to spend any 
money. 

Because of this, Widder gave 
up on that concert. Then when 
Springsteen came to town this 
summer Widder approached his 
manager and asked if it was 
possible to hold a concert in the 


would be affected by the concert 
and if they did not mind the 
concert could be held. 

Before Faris found out how 
these people felt Widder called up 
Faris and told him the plans for 
the Oct. 3 concert had fallen 
through. ir- 

Widder said there still is a 
possibility of Southside Johnny 


Street 

City, Stete, Zip 


TO START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. PLEASE SEND A 
CHECK AND THE COUPON TO THE HATCHET 800 
2-1 St ST . N W WASHINGTON. D C 20006 


to all the people in the Center who playing at Lisner this fall 


Philip Morris Incorporated 
Announces Its 

Marketing/Communications Competition 


Cafe Hollywood & Vine 

Flaming Charcoal Broil 
New York Strip Steak on 
French Bread 
$ 1.89 

Served with French Sauce, Raw Onions, 

& Hot Peppers 

2006 1 St. NW 296-3473 

Hours Starting in Sept: 1 1 am to 1 2:30 pm 
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I ft' Competition: Philip Morris Incorporated is sponsoring its 
I cnlli Annual Marketing/Communications Competition, offering win- 
ners cash awards for the development of a marketing/communications 
proposal related to the company’s non-tobacco products or operations. 
It is designed to provide students with realistic and practical business 
experience to supplement their classroom learning. 

The Topic: Students may propose a program in corporate respon- 
sibility, marketing, promotion, advertising, college relations, communi- 
cations, community relations, urban affairs, government affairs, etc. 

The Judges: Members of the selection committee are: Eugene H. 
Kummcl. Chairman, McCann Erickson: Mary Wells Lawrence, Chair- 
man, Wells, Rich. Greene; Arjay Miller, Dean, Stanford Business School; 
William Ruder. President, Ruder & Finn; and James C. Bowling, Senior 
Vice President, Philip Morris Incorporated. 

The Students: The Competition is open to students currently en- 
rolled in any accredited college or university. Undergraduate students 
must work in groups of five or more, and graduate students in groups of 
two or more, both under the counsel of a full-time faculty member. 

The Prize: A first place award of $ 1 ,000 and a second place award 
of $500 will be presented to the winning entries in the undergraduate and 
graduate categories. 

The Deadline: The deadline for proposals is December 15, 1978. 


SPECIAL HOW-TO SESSIONS ON UNIVERSITY 
MANAGEMENT MONETARY 


SPONSORED BY THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
AND THE 


Please send me additional uilormation 
on the Competition. 


Write us and we will supply back- 
ground information on the program 
and on the corporation and its 
products 

Philip Morris Marketing/ 
Communications Competition 
Philip Morris Incorporated 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, N Y. 10017 


Name 


Address 


TO SE HELD DURING THE WEEK OF SEPT. 11th. 
FOR RESERVATIONS AND SPECIFIC TIMES, CONTACT 
THE GWUSA: MARVIN CENTER 408; X7100. 


School 


PHILIP MORRIS U SA . PHILIP MORRIS INTERNATIONAL, MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
SEVEN UP COMPANY. PHILIP MORRIS INDUSTRIAL, MISSION VIEJO COMPANY 


. A 
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.J, CLERK TYPIST - pvt time. Medical 

School. Blochcoi hti y Department 
ATTENTION STUDENTS - About 26 hours weekly with flexible 

Refrigsraton for rot. 2.3 cu. ft. work schedule. Salary 3300 monthly. 

S25.00 per acmeeter. Call for detaiU. Call Dr. Bailey *76-33 1 8 or 3317. 

A- 1 Ratal Center 941-3320. 

SKI SHOP - Fun and part-time 
FUTONS - order now'any sire or position for ralei trainees and 

color comfortable 2” cotton mattress mechanic trainees. Must be a skier and 

covered in courderoy. Phone be available e minimum of 20 hours a 

Jonathan 731-4092. week. Apply at Ski Cater, Mass. 

Ave. / 49th St. N.W. (next to 
TYPINO - Sl.lO/page (legal or other) Oarhinckel's) 966-4474. 
731-6913/293-3281. 

DISSERTATIONS. THESES. 
APARTMENT TO RENT October / Manuscript Typin*. turabian. APA, 
NovemMr.2lst/F Street. References MLA, Mod. Scratific styles. Mai 
/ deposit required. Call Abby at 338- Card/ Correction Sclcctric. References 

4684 or 334-3083. available. Editia« Services Available. 

Deadlines met I Call CP - 931-7074. 


TYPINO - Repetitive Letters, 


PART TIME SALES ON CAMPUS. 
Position available for studat to sen 
GWUTbip on campus on a part-time 
basis. This is a three year program to 
sophomores only. Excellent 3 year 
incentive program. Can day or 
evainf. Hank May 431-2828. 


male/femaie 
over 21 yean old 


LEGAL TYPINO / Transcription. 
Mag Cfrd/Correctint Selectric. 
Harvard/Blue Book style. Inexpensive 
rates. Deadlines met. CaU CP - 931- 
7074. 


Good-bye again 
Judy, Jennifer 
and Kathy 
from the 
walnut gang 


Arlington 
Red Top Cabs 

Very flexible hours 
CASH DAILY 

Please call manager 524-6360 


TYPING - General / 
Medical/Statistical. Large/Small 
projects. Rush Service Available. 
Inexpensive Rates. Deadlines met. 
Correctini Seiectric/Meg Card. CaU 
CP -931-7074. 


%’s, mark-ups. and amortization schedules. Statistics 
with trend-line forecasting. 5 financial and 7 user 
memories. 

The HP-38E— Advanced Financial Programmable. 
$120? Solves routine and complex problems at the 
touch of a key — no previous programming experience 
necessary. Internal Rate of Return and Net Present 
Value for up to 1,980 cash flows in 20 groups. 2000- 
year calendar. 5 financial and 20 user memories. 

Up to 99 program lines. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD IS WITHOUT EQUAL. 

All Series E calculators use RPN logic exclusively. 

If you’ve never tried it you're in for a big surprise. 

It lets you solve problems the way you naturally 
do in your mind. Straightforward. Logical. No worry- 
ing about complicated hierarchies or parentheses. 
RPN is the shortest possible distance between the 
question and the answer. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF. 

To help you select the calculator that's right for you, 
we’ve prepared a booklet entitled. "The Student's 
Choice. . . the Logical Choice!’ Pick up a free copy at 
your bookstore or nearest Hewlett-Packard dealer 
when you stop by to see Series E. For the nearest 
dealer. CALL TOLL-FREE 800-648-4711 except from 
Hawaii or Alaska. In Nevada call 800-992-5710. 

While you’re there, be sure to see our advanced 
programmable HP-29C and HP-19C with printer and 
HP-67 mag-card programmable 

Do it soon. A Hewlett-Packard professional 
calculator starting at just $60* is something you 
can't afford to pass up. 


THE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE 
NOW STARTS AT $60? 

They're here. Hewlett-Packard’s new Series E. Five 
professional calculating instruments designed for a 
student’s needs and budget. 

NEW FEATURES. 

Easy-to-read display. Larger, brighter LED display 
with commas to separate thousands. 

Built-in diagnostic systems. Tells you: 1) when you’ve 
performed an incorrect operation: 2) why it was 
incorrect; 3) if the calculator isn't working properly. 
Accuracy. Improved algorithms give you.confiaence 
that your answers are more precise and complete. 

FOR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

The HP-31E— Scientific. $60? Trigonometric, expo- 
nential and math functions. Metric conversions. Fixed 
and scientific display modes. Full 10-digit display. 

4 separate user memories. 

The HP-32E— Advanced Scientific with Statistics. 
$80? All HP-3IE functions plus hyperbolics. compre- 
hensive statistics. More math and metric capabilities. 
Decimal degree conversions ENG, SCI and FIX dis- 
play modes. 15 user memories. 

The HP-33E— Programmable Scientific. $100? Scien- 
tific, math and statistics with programmability. 
Editing, control and conditional keys. 49 lines of fully 
merged key-codes. 8 user memories. 

FOR BUSINESS AND FINANCE. ' 

The HP-37E— Business Management. $73? Basic 
business/finance. Gives Present Value, Payments and 
Future Value calculations simultaneously. Discounts, 


PACKARD 


HEWLETT 


Dqa 0000. 1000 N E CMk Elvd Covatlte OR 97J30 
imbiiiI mall price excluding applicable stale and local u 
- Cent mental USA.. Alaska and Hawaii 





Errors, poor hitting 
give Bison 8-0 win 



by Jobs A. Campbell 

HacMSntr Witter 

The Colonial baseball team 
opened their fall season as flat as 
a week old, open can of Mountain 
Dew, losing to Howard, 8-0, 
yesterday at American University. 

“I hate opening games, "said 
GW coach Mike Toomey. “You 
never know what’s going to 
happen.” What happened was 
that things rarely went right for 
the Buff who were held scoreless 
on five hits, rarely got the ball out 
of the infield, while committing 
four errors. 

GW set the tone early in the 
contest committing costly errors 
which ultimately staked the Bison 
to a 2-0 lead. 

With one out in the first inning, 
GW third baseman Billy 
Goodman booted a sharp 
grounder by Ron Sledge who 
eventually scored on designated 
hitter Dan Ambrose’s double up 
the right center field alley. 

In the second, GW shortstop 
Jimmy Goss lost the handle on a 
grounder by Norm Howard who 
later scored on a one out grounder 
to short by Jeff Summers. Both 
runs were unearned. 


The Colonials failed to show 
much more adeptness at the plate, 
compiling a total of five hits, no 
more than one in any single in- 
ning. v 

The recipient of such awesome 
support was senior pitching ace 
Mike Howell who looked fairly 
impressive through the first five 
innings allowing only one earned 
run. 

Howell got into trouble in the 
sixth, though, allowing two hits 
and a walk coupled with some 
sloppy throws by the infield 
which eventually increased the 
Bison edge to 3-0. He was later 
lifted with one out in the seventh 
following sharply hit singles by 
Sledge and Ambrose. 

Howell was understandably 
upset about his team's lack of 
support."! can’t pitch and play 
the field at the same time. There 
wasn’t a whole lot of support at 
the plate either," the dejected 
righthander said. 

Howell’s counterpart, Bison 
lefthander Tom Ambrose, 
brother of designated hitter Dan 
Ambrose, had a fipld day on the 
mound compiling only four strike 
outs, but continually forcing the 


GW pitcher Mike Howell, top left coraer, watches 
teammate Ken Lake, 4, attempt to nail a Howard 

Buff to hit the ball on the ground. 

Prior to the contest, GW 
second baseman Drew Ingram 
made a statement he probably ^ wil , * 
regreted later.’Tf I don t get a hit . Mnndav 
this afternoon I’ll go strekking basketball this’s 
nude around the bases after the 
game. "Ingram failed to keep his Anyone inter, 
word. 


photo by Michael latll 

corner, watches baseraaner la the Colonials' 14 loss to the Bison at 
nail a Howard Americas University yesterday. 

Sports shorts 

There will be an organizational meeting for the women's basketball 
team Monday, Sept. 11 for any women interested in playing varsity 
basketball this season for GW. 


Women's intramural offerings 


Anyone interested in trying out for the varsity golf team should attend 
a meeting Friday at 12:13 p.m. in the Lcttermen’s Lounge at the Smith 


This is the first half of an 
article dealing with intramurals at 
O W. This section is about 
women's intramurals. The section 
concerning men’s and coed ac- 
tivities will be published next 
week. 

by Cyatbla Nordoae 

HMcMt Soft Witter 

Coinciding with the beginning 
of the fall semester at OW is the 
women’s intramural program. 
This year’s selection of activities 
Is broad, including everything 
from yoga to weightlifting. 

The activities are designed 
primarily for recreation and are 
open to all University faculty, 
students and staff. Although 


women’s intramurals are 
sponsored by the Women’s 
Athletic Department they are co- 
recreational. And best of all they 
are free. 

The Hatha Yoga and 
Relaxation course concentrates 
on the physical conditioning of 
yoga, interspersed with a few 
relaxation techniques. The 
program is guaranteed to relieve 
all the trials and tribulations of 
everyday life. 

Back for another year is 
Martha’s Spa, an exercise class 
designed especially for toning and 
flexibility. Another activity, 
similar to Martha's Spa in nature, 
but entirely different in setting, is 
Swimnastics. Exercising is done in 


Intramural schedule 


Racquetball and Squash Ladder : sign-up in room 12b in the Smith 
Center Sept. 5-13. 

Martha’s Spa: Meets in the Smith Center Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday from noon to I p.m. starting Sept. 1 1 in room 303-4. 

Swl/nnastics: Stans Monday, Sept. 1 1 in the Smith Center pool from 
3 to 6 p.m. 

Hatha Hoga and Relaxation: Meets Tuesday and Thursday starting 
Sept. 12 in the Lettennan’s room of the Smith Center from noon to 1 
p.m. 

Jogging Chib: Organizational meeting Wednesday, Sept. 13 in room 
126 of the Smith Center at noon. 

Weight Training and Conditioning Clinic: Sat., Sept. 16 in the Smith 
Center weight room from 10a.m. to noon. 

Squash clinic: Meets Thursday, Sept. 28 at the Smith Center squash 
courts from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Co-Recreation Volleyball: Starts Oct. 14 from 1 to 3 p.m. Teams 
must sign up before Friday, Oct. 6 in room 308 of Ike Smith Center. 

Thanksgiving Swim Meet: November 13 In the Smith Center pool 

fmi7ioipji v 


the water, using the water as 
resistance. This is becoming an 
increasingly popular mode of 
shaping up that is just as fun, as it 
is goodfor you. 

The Jogging Club is interested 
in joggers at all different skill 
levels. The emphasis here is to 
work up a good sweat, while, of 
course, you are strengthening 
your cardiovascular system and 
firming up those hips and thighs. 

If you are searching for a new 
and unique sport, drop in on the 
Squash Clinic, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28 To become proficient 
at squash or racquetball, sign up 
for the Racquetball and Squash 
Ladders. The most competitive of 
all the intramural events, these 
activities work on a challenge 
basis. You challenge opponents 
of a higher skill than yourself in 
hopes of beating them and 
moving up the ladder. It operates 
much like the notorious "cor- 
porate ladder”. There are two 
ladders for racquetball; A, for 
skilled players, and B, for 
beginners. Squash has only one 
ladder for everyone. 

Swimmers can look forward to 
the Thanksgiving Swim Meet, on 
November 13th. Volleyball fans 
plan on forming teams for Co- 
Rec Volleyball by October 6th. 

To round out the program, the 
Intramurals Department Is of- 
fering a Weight Training and 
Conditioning Clinic to teach 
women bow to use the weight 
machines. The stress here is to 
tone up muscles, not build them. 

Women’s Intramural Director, 
Mary Jo DeBoer, la very en- 
thusiastic about this year’s 
program. When asked about the 
goal of her program the replied, 
"to get more women involved, 
physically fit, and meeting their 
recreational needs." And that's 
about as close to an invitation one 
can get to participate in what 
promises to be an exccliant 


Center. The team will be practicing immediately following the meeting, 
so please bring your equipment. 

Men's Sports Information Director Doug Oould is looking for a 
volunteer to work a few hours a week in the sports information office. 
Anyone interested should call Oould at 676-6654. 

There will be a wrestling meeting for anyone interested in varsity 
wrestling or managing the team. The meeting will be in the Lettennan’s 
Lounge in the Smith Center Thursday, Sept. 14 at 7:30 p.m. 

GW jogging clinic initiated 


The Department of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
(HKLS) is offering a running 
clinic for those runners and 
joggers who experience dif- 
ficulties while running. The 
program was started in early May 
of this year, in response to a 
growing community need. 

The clinic is held on Mondays 
only, from 1:30 to 4:00 p.m., in 
the Smith Center. Dr. David M. 
Brody, Assistant Cliniqal 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
is the resident physician and 
founder of the clinic. 

A session consists ' of an 
examination by Dr. Brody and a 
videotaping of the participant 
running on a treadmill. Dr. Brody 
and the runner go over the tape 


and a solution to the problem h 
prescribed by Dr. Brody. 

Sandy Wood, Assistant to Dr. 
Brody, is enthusiastic about the 
clinic. It is a very popular 
program, and seems likely to ' 
expand, she said. Wood feels that 
this type of offering is bound to 
catch on all over the country, due 
to the immense popularity of 
jogging. There is talk of even- 
tually establishing an HKLS 
course involving the clinic. 

There is a fee for the clinic. Ten 
dollars for University faculty, 
students, and staff and twenty 
dollars for others. For more 
information, or to make an 
appointment, call 676-6233 on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays only, 
between 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
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■V WORT UNO* 

(BOYS SIZES TOOO 


(STUDENTS: 9.98. BOYS: 8.98) 


Men's & 
Women's 

GARMENTS 
OF EVERY 
STYLE AND 
DESCRIPTION 
IMAGINABLE! * 
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8. 7.T9U. urn. tax. 28A. 23,10, 88 


40. 49. 44. 90. 94.96, 98. R-2. 12 


W 4. 34. 38. 99. 94 


FREE PARKING 


HOW TO GET TO 
SHIRLINGTON! 


OUR LEVI'S* 8 LEE'S* ARE REGULARLY PRICED AT 9.98. ALL OTHER JEANS 
ILLUSTRATED ARE AT REDUCED PRICES TO CELEBRATE OUR SEPT. 3rd 

4 M q£niM. CORDS & 

' 1, STRAIGHT LEG A BOOT LEG 


Special Prices to Celebrate Shirlington Opening! 


PAINTER9. FATIGUES. BUSH JEANS. AND 
SAFARI JEANS ARE ALL STRAIGHT LEG. 

IN KHAKI. OLIVE DRAB. AND A WIDE 
ARRAY OF OTHER COLORIFIC SHADES! 

Bosh 

Jpi»«a Safari 











